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over a body which, since Tudor times and
especially since Elizabeth, maintained the
poor, repaired the roads, and levied rates
which till 1813 were enforced in ecclesiastical
courts by the penalty of excommunication ;
a serious punishment, for the culprit could
not compel the payment of debts due to him
till l\e had redeemed his fault. Independent
ministers, then, served as what we call lay
readers, and churchmen supported an Inde-
pendent college for training such men ; on
neither side was there any thought of incon-
gruity. It seemed right and natural that
the clergy should so supplement their services.
This feeling was equally strong among those
who were content within the Church and
those who were on, or over, the edge of
separation. The Countess of Huntingdon,
White-field's chief supporter, founded her own
college at Trevecca for the cheap education
of ministers either for church or chapel.
So long as they were in earnest and soundly
Calvinistic her purpose was fulfilled. White-
field himself and still more his most vigorous
successor, Rowland Hill, were on the border
line ; Hill's " Surrey Chapel " is now a strong-
hold of Congregationalism. But whether they
left the Church early or late, this contact
with Independency led in the long run to